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THE NEGLECTED SIDE OF ENGLISH 1 



CALVIN L. LEWIS 
Director Hamilton College Summer School of English 

The cyclic tendency so obvious in nature is not least notable in the domain 
of knowledge. The discovery of one era is lost in the next, only to reappear at 
a later day, hailed as a triumph of modern ingenuity or science. In maps of 
three centuries ago, the Nile is shown rising from great lakes, but in the atlases 
our fathers used the lakes have vanished, and a range of imaginary mountains 
lies like a little woolly caterpillar in the heart of Africa as the source of the Nile, 
only to be displaced in our own day by the great lakes. Dragons, common 
enough in ancient times, fell into undeserved contempt, their very existence 
denied by a skeptical generation, and only in recent years have they been 
rescued and rehabilitated by men of science, who, ashamed to admit that they 
had found the fabulous monsters of fairy-tales, have disguised them in poly- 
syllabic nomenclature. The travelers' tales of old Herodotus, scoffed at by the 
superior minds of the unimaginative Victorian era, .... have reappeared 
after centuries on contemporary tablets of imperishable clay, unkindly dis- 
interred by archaeologists. And in more mundane matters the very latest 
developments of sanitary science prove to have been anticipated by a trifle 
of sixty centuries in the palace of Crete. 

This passage from a recent British pen aptly illustrates the 
history of the pedagogy of English in this country. From the 
beginning of our schools down to mid- Victorian times, English was 
acquired by those who learned anything in a natural, simple, 
effective way. There were the spelling-book, the grammar, and the 
reader. There were a few choice books (including always the 
Bible) at home to be read and re-read again and again. There 
were oral recitations, spelling-matches, reading classes, debates, and 
"speaking pieces" in public. Blackboard space was limited and 
slate surface more so. Little else than the exercise in penmanship 
was written. 

Then in an evil day came the awful discovery that children were 
being foreignized — that they were reading Latin and Greek and 
German masterpieces in school and writing Latin and Greek and 

1 A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Richmond, 
Virginia, February 28, 1914. 
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German exercises, to the shameful neglect of the mother-tongue. 
" Outrageous ! Disloyal ! Learn English first ! " became the slogan. 
Then edited, annotated, illuminated editions of selected English 
masterpieces were thrust into the unwilling hands- of Young 
America. The daily theme took root and like a malignant weed 
wound itself about the budding ideas and feelings of our boys and 
girls and choked them. Reading and readers became unfashionable 
for any but infants, oral spelling ceased, declamations and recita- 
tions gave way to memory lines written or repeated aloud for only 
the ideas, teachers stopped reading to their classes — they lectured. 
In a word, English had been made a "subject," whereas before it 
had been a delightful familiar. A fearsome examination was set 
up ahead, and, as if that were not bad enough, the passing mark in 
it, in some schools, was set ten notches higher than in other subjects. 

This has been going on for upward of a third of a century. Dur- 
ing all this time teachers of English have been convening and resolv- 
ing that they should aim to do three things: to give pupils skill in 
expression, to impart to them a knowledge of English writers and 
their writings, and to instil in them a love for reading good litera- 
ture. To accomplish the first, they sealed the pupils' lips and 
required them to spread their ideas on paper in black and white 
where all the world might read and ridicule; to achieve the second, 
they taught them the minute history of the life of every author, 
lectured, for notebook purposes, on the influences under which he 
wrote, or on the heritage he has left to English literature, or on the 
underlying theory and structure of each piece of writing; for the 
third, they made selection for the reader — the same for all — said to 
him, "This is the best literature; it is best for you; you must read 
it and pass an examination on it; you should like it." They spent 
little time on the masterpiece itself, but devoted their energies to 
talking about it and around it. Is it, I ask, any wonder the plan 
failed, failed miserably — that children do not now, after all this 
struggle, express themselves well; that they do not know literature; 
that they do not like standard writers and will not read them if 
they can avoid it ? 

It would be unfair, however, to attribute all this indifference 
to worth-while reading to bad teaching-methods. Times and the 
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home life have changed. With the daily paper and the ten-cent 
magazine, with the phonograph and the "movies," with the auto 
and the tango, have come new ideas, new amusements, new prob- 
lems of living. The leisure of a half-century ago has given place 
to the restlessness of today. The long winter evening with a com- 
fortable, slow-moving book to read has been displaced by scraps of 
time spent on the sporting page or the comic supplement of the 
daily paper, on the latest short story by that charming fellow whom 
everyone talks about, and in listening to the grand opera or dancing 
to the ragtime of the victrola. "Where are the days of yester- 
year?" They are gone — and forever — and we might just as well 
face the fact. Others have come; but we have failed to take 
account of their advent. 

The new life is a life of intense, alert energy — intellectual and 
emotional. Our boys and girls are not empty-headed chatter- 
boxes; they are brimming over with dozens of things of which we 
know little or nothing. We cannot change them; we ourselves 
must change. How ? 

Summed up, the reason why English teaching has not succeeded 
is because the subject has been taught as if it were an exact science, 
reducible to rules and laws and experiments; whereas, it is artistry. 
It appeals not alone nor chiefly to the soberly intellectual, but to 
the aesthetic and the emotional in man. We are prone to disregard 
the aesthetic and to forget the emotional altogether. This we must 
not do, for ours is an age of keen appreciation and strong feeling. 
In the swirl of modern life is little time for calm, deliberate, pro- 
tracted thought. Silent study and reflection must to a great degree 
give way to oral reading and discussion if our children are to catch 
even fleeting glimpses of the world of literature or to hear even 
echoes of its melody. In this we shall find to a certain extent a 
harking-back to the methods of our grandsires. 

In 1894 — twenty years ago — that master-teacher of English, 
Professor Hiram Corson, of Cornell, foresaw the trend and prophe- 
sied the results of the practices we are now discarding. In The 
Aims of Literary Study he sounded this warning: 

A great impulse has of late years been imparted to the study of English 
language and literature, and that study has been introduced into all our insti- 
tutions of learning, from the highest down to the lowest grade; and in most of 
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our colleges it is represented by a special professor. Textbooks on the English 
language abound; so do manuals and histories of English literature, and elabo- 
rately annotated editions of selected works of classic authors, poetical and 
prose. Methods are discussed ad museum, almost, in school institutes and 
educational conventions, and the opinions of prominent educators are solicited 
as to the best things to be done for the study of English. 

But the question is far from gratuitous whether all the means so strenu- 
ously employed to the end in view prove correspondingly efficient. They cer- 
tainly do not. The evidences against such results are too strong to leave much 
faith in the means employed. The grand defect of these means may be said 
to be that the language and its literary products are not sufficiently studied as 

living organisms The lamentable ignorance of the mother-tongue which 

prevails in the lower schools, and not much less in the colleges and universities, 
will not be remedied by the study of textbooks. There is at present a super- 
abundance of such study. 

Those who are familiar with Professor Corson's book just quoted 
and with its companion-piece, The Voice and Spiritual Education, 
know that his criticism was constructive as well as deprecatory, 
and that it was constructive along lines which we today are pleased 
to call "the advance movement." The cycle is completing. His 
theory was, and ours, I hope, is coming to be, that English teaching 
must appeal not alone to the intellect, but to the aesthetic and the 
emotional sensibility — the spiritual in man; that if we are to appeal 
to this, we must do it through the senses, not through the brain. 
Concretely: if we are to teach a boy Julius Caesar aright, we must 
let him hear Cassius plot and see Caesar stabbed; and if he is to 
appreciate and cease to despise The Ode to St. Cecilia's Day, he 
must sing and swing with its changing rhythm and respond to its 
tonal variations. These elements he cannot get with his eye from 
the printed page by analytical study and microscopical searchings. 
He cannot think them; he must feel them. So it is with most 
literature, prose as well as poetry. Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
can be analyzed, briefed, pulled to pieces, and fitted together again 
like a picture puzzle with some profit; but if the same method be 
applied to V Allegro — and many teachers do this — nothing of value 
will be accomplished. And even Burke can be made doubly vital 
and vastly more interesting if he can be read or recited in such a 
way as will make students feel that he had a tremendous interest in 
the cause of the Colonies — or, as Corson puts it, studied as a living 
organism. So should all literature be studied. Need it be further 
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said that drama should be played, orations spoken, lyrics sung, and 
epics told ? But are they ? 

If literature is to be thus taught, teachers and pupils alike must 
be instructed in the difficult and neglected art of reading and 
speaking; their voices must be placed and brought under control, 
their organs of speech must be trained, the art of physical expression 
must be cultivated in them, they must have set for them proper 
standards of appreciation. "Horrors! Elocution!" No, inter- 
pretation — doing precisely what the genius who wrote intended to 
be done with what he wrote — appealing to the ear and to the eye, 
not to the brain alone. The teacher of English literature of the 
not-distant future will, unless all signs fail, be a trained vocalist 
and an interpretative reader, able to give instruction in such read- 
ing — not merely a literary historian and vivisectionist, and a 
lecturer on literary accidence. 

This much for literature; let us consider what help oral method 
can bring to composition work. A hundred times in the past year 
have I heard the question: "Can composition be taught orally?" 
No one can give a categorical answer to that question until the 
word "composition" has been denned. If it is taken to mean all 
the differing forms of expression — epics, lyrics, dramas, short 
stories, novels — the sort of thing commonly called "literature" — 
I unhesitatingly answer, "No." It cannot be taught orally nor in 
any other way — much. The original geniuses who live in literature 
were mostly self-taught. If not, name for me the teachers of 
Shakespere, Shelley, Burns, Scott, Kipling, and even Stevenson. 
Whoever can name them should discover their methods, write them 
in a book, and introduce them into our schools and colleges. No, 
the creation of literature cannot be taught. 

But if by composition is meant English expression for everyday 
use by the ordinary individual, I as unhesitatingly say, "Yes." It 
can be taught effectively, largely by oral methods. We can teach 
pupils to talk well about things within their experience and knowl- 
edge; and those that talk well will write well. This is a fact too little 
understood. Writers may or may not be speakers; really good 
speakers can invariably write. 

Of course, there must be some writing merely for drill in the 
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mechanics — but not much. Letter-writing, the most frequent form 
of composition, may be partly — at least half — oral, by dictation. 
One pupil dictates; the other transcribes; they take turn about. 
Exposition may well be mostly oral: the topical recitation, the 
special topic in history, the demonstration of a problem in mathe- 
matics, or an experiment in science, or a process in vocational work 
— all lend themselves readily to oral presentation. So with argu- 
mentation: no more than the brief needs to be put to paper, or 
should be. With description and narration comes that elusive ele- 
ment that may make a piece of writing pure literature if done well 
enough — lack of ability to do which keeps most of us toiling in the 
ranks of teachers. A genius may dash it off in the heat of inspira- 
tion, but the ordinary clay mortal must cut and dry and polish 
before his work even approaches mediocrity. Easy descriptions for 
informative purposes, and short table-talk narratives may be done 
orally, but the bulk must be set down to be recast and revised and 
rewritten. All of which sums up to this: most of the composition 
work that is of practical value can be accomplished most easily and 
rapidly and effectively by oral methods combined with written, in 
the ratio, I believe, of about three parts oral to one part written. 

Oral composition has several distinct advantages over written. 
It must be done in the presence of the instructor, and hence cannot 
fail to be original. It is examined, corrected, and rated easily and 
quickly, not only by the instructor, but by the class. It is sure of 
an audience; a written theme may drop into the waste-basket or 
lie fallow in the teacher's desk. It covers much more ground. It 
saves paper and ink, time and temper. It produces in the pupil 
a feeling that there is some immediate and inevitable connection 
between what he says in his English class and what he says in other 
classes. That theme-writing is commonly regarded as a task apart, 
an end and not a means, like a drawing or a laboratory experiment, 
every experienced English teacher knows too well. 

An advantage not to be overlooked is that every teacher of 
every subject can and should be given a hand in oral English com- 
position. When superintendents insist that every class shall in 
a measure be an English class, when principals refuse to retain 
teachers who neglect to use good English in their classes and to 
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require it to be used, when the German method of having every 
teacher first of all a trained teacher of the native tongue is adopted, 
then we shall have gone a long way in solving the problems of teach- 
ing English composition; and I believe that this change must come, 
if it ever comes, through oral and not through written work. 

It would be a gross breach of trust to fail to speak of the most 
neglected and what should be the most fruitful side of English 
teaching — which is also oral — the fine old-fashioned custom of 
public speaking; not elocution as cavilers use the term, but read- 
ing, recitation, declamation, discussion, debate. How else may we 
train the ear? "It does not sound right" is one of the wisest, 
safest tests a child can apply to a questionable expression, particu- 
larly if that child has been accustomed to hear good English. I 
would have everyone so accustomed. Put the reader or its equiva- 
lent back into the grammar- and high-school classes, and let it be 
used every day. Let the teacher's reading be as frequent and as 
inspirational as possible. How often have you who read to your 
classes been asked if you would lend the book from which you have 
been reading? The pupil wanted more of the same sort; that is 
precisely the attitude we should cultivate, and skilful reading will 
do it. 

But reading alone is not enough. There should also be reciting 
of memorized selections, in which the hand and eye are free, and the 
whole heart is poured into the delivery. These should be lines 
largely from masters of prose and poetry, freighted with lofty 
inspiration, intense feeling, sublime beauty — not trash. They 
should be carefully memorized and drilled and spoken before the 
class or school, and they should be a part of every school day as 
long as school life lasts, from the lowest primary to latest college 
years. Think what twelve or sixteen years of intimate contact 
like this will do for a growing mind. And to be best it must be 
oral; there is little inspiration for the average youth in the cold 
words of a printed page. If inspiration come at all, it must come 
hot and throbbing on the voice. 

Public rhetoricals should also be reinstated. Programs for these 
should contain carefully prepared recitations, declamations, pan- 
tomimes, bits of acting — all chosen wisely by competent instructors 
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from the best there is in literature. I know from personal experi- 
ence that it is easier to interest school boys and girls and their 
audiences in selections from good writers, than in cheap, worthless 
clap-trap. The school play, too, if handled wisely has great value. 
A properly trained English teacher can make these public occasions 
most helpful accessories to routine work. Under proper restrictions 
interschool and intercollege contests in declamation, debate, ora- 
tory, and the like are profitable and are to be encouraged. It is a 
mistake, I think, to have boys and girls compete against each other, 
or even to appear on the same program. Girls are rarely, if ever, 
interested in the speaking that benefits boys; boys get little good 
from that which interests girls. Both the end to be attained in 
each case and the methods of attaining it are and should be different. 
Hence it is better to keep competitions separate. 

The most important and perhaps the least understood principle 
of oral instruction is that to be most effective it should be continuous 
and not too intensive. It should be extended over the student's 
whole course if possible. One hour a week for a year is better than 
three hours a week for a half-year; one hour a week for four years 
is better than three hours a week for two years. Effective speech 
is a fine habit that cannot be acquired hurriedly. This point can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, and the most efficient school and 
college curricula will require some of this work every term. 

Does this sound Utopian? It is not. If time permitted I 
could tell where these conditions exist and have existed for many 
years with most satisfying results. That this neglected side of 
English should and will eventually be strengthened is shown by the 
growing interest everywhere in oral English methods, and by the 
importunate demand for teachers of English with oral skill. An 
investigation into the plans and methods of oral instruction now in 
practice would be a proper and profitable undertaking for the 
National Council. There are at present almost as many different 
methods as there are schools attempting the work. If the results 
of all these could be collected and digested, they would furnish 
material for an interesting and valuable report. I hope that those 
who outline the work of the Council will consider this suggestion. 



